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THOSE ‘B’ LIBRARIES 
BOOK SERVICE IN THE OPEN 
COUNTRY 


A. E. MERCER 


PropaBLy a third of the people of New Zealand live outside city 
limits and beyond borough boundaries. They live on farms, at 
un-named crossroads, in timber camps and villages, and they are 
really in the country. One in every twenty of this 600,000 is a 
member of one or another of some 700 unimpressive little public 
libraries—unimpressive, that is, if taken individually. Seen collectively, 
the small country libraries are a force to be reckoned with. To the 
cold and casual eye they have little to offer. To the statistical mind 
their standards are worse than minimum. But to anyone prepared to 
see their merits they have the sort of ability to tolerate discomfort, 


Mr Mercer, who spent seven years driving CLS vans, is now First 
Assistant, Order Section, National Library Service. 
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to suffer change, to endure neglect, to survive on a low diet and 
to take one by surprise which the Murchison Home Guard might 
have shown had it ever been required to take to the bush. 


Tue CLS Becan HERE 

The small, independent subscription libraries comprise the greater 
part of the public libraries of the Dominion. The CLS gives them 
contract service at a nominal rate, enabling them to retain their 
independence and subscription borrowing. They are the daily 
concern of the field librarians, who come across one every ten miles, 
on average, and they are the nearest thing the CLS has to direct 
contact with the borrower. Their vitality and their numerical 
strength are justification enough for the expense and other burdens 
of van service. The ‘B’ libraries have a permanent and important 
place in the pattern of rural service which the CLS has been trying 
to build up. It was in their halls, schools, sheds and back porches 
that the CLS had its beginnings, and in them still it has its roots. 


Stock, STAFF AND PREMISES 


The tin shed with its few hundred books and its door open to 
the Country Library Service van should not really be judged in 
terms of stock, staff and premises. But even if, as an exercise, we 
so judge them they stand up to it pretty well. 

Stock: Considered as small, independent collections of books 
the ‘B’ libraries are just as inadequate as all other small, independent 
collections of books. Some have little if any stock of their own, 





State aid in picturesque setting 
Small public library serves southern farming district 
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some have too much. A great deal of it is useless. But it is common 
for a ‘B’ library to have four or five hundred different CLS titles 
on its shelves in the course of a year. From that point of view—and 
it is that point of view that matters, for these libraries and groups 
are self-appointed service points for the CLS—from that point of 
view, the stock available at Kurow or Keri Keri is as good, book 
for borrower, as you will get anywhere. 

Staff: Some of the ‘B’ libraries have part-time, paid librarians, 
but the great majority are the work and interest of one or more 
volunteer. Between Awanui and Orepuki there are dozens of 
people—farmers’ wives, postmasters, widows, school teachers—who 
dispense books with goodwill and good sense. A part of their 
librarianship is imported with the CLS loan stock, but most of it 
springs from personal initiative, experience with books and a 
sympathetic knowledge of their neighbours. In the large and city 
libraries staff are always the great need and often the chief weakness. 
In these small libraries staff, meaning the people who run them, are 
perhaps the strongest feature. 

Premises: Library service, we all believe, must grow from the 
very soil it nourishes, must be indigenous. Nothing could be more 
indigenous than the schools, halls, lean-tos and farm houses which 
serve as premises for the ‘B’ libraries. They are natural and 
unpretentious features of the local scene. The library at Hokonui 
is in a cupboard behind the stage in the public hall. It has a 
protective screen of wire netting. But it is a more honest piece 
of our boroughs have been endowed. The library at Styx, on one 
of architecture than the pompous Carnegie piles with which some 
of Otago Central’s old coach roads, is in a room behind the bar in 
the pub. This is where everyone in the district comes. Without 
knowing it, the Styx Public Library fulfils most of the relevant 
requirements of the NZLA’s Elementary Principles of Library 
Planning. Its site is ‘in the busiest part of the town’, it is ‘in character 
with the community’, it is ‘level with the footpath’, it is ‘planned 
on the basis of a single room’, and it has ‘easy access for bookvans.’ 
I don’t suggest this is typical, but it is by no means unusual. 


SMALL, MEDIUM AND LARGE 
For comparative purposes the ‘B’ libraries fall conveniently into 
three main groups: small, medium and large. Two things are 
common to all three, or at least to the people who use them. First, 
they show some measure of intellectual awareness. (In these 
radio-ridden days of postal betting reading is easy enough to avoid.) 
Second, they show some appreciation for reading as a communal 
activity. (It is no trouble to write to the city for your books; not 
so easy, but a better thing, to join the neighbours in running a 
library. ) 
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The small ‘B’ library is most often the property of a reading 
group, a dozen or so people living in the same district. Three times 
a year the CLS van brings them 50 to 75 books. It is the same 
van as they saw last week outside the public library in the nearby 
borough, and for a couple of hours it’s all theirs. These people 
need books for the normal and legitimate pleasures of reading. They 
want, most of them, the current and the respectable. At Remuera 
or Dunedin they would be known as solid, consistent borrowers. 

The medium sized ‘B’ libraries are a large and variable group. 
Typical of them is the separate building or room in a hall, several 
hundred books of their own, and from 20 to 50 members. Many of 
these libraries have long histories, and some are slow moving. But 
in the long run they are a better point of contact for the Country 
Library Service than the school or the post office. CLS stock and 
service fed to the village library long enough can change the character 
of the library and bring out the best in its membership. The more 
vigorous readers in a district sometimes lose patience with the local 
library. Yet when worthwhile books are known to be available these 
readers renew their subscriptions, get in behind the library, and in 
the finish take over its administration. The medium group is a 
mixed lot. But those which have organized themselves on a friendly 
and smooth-running basis, which have gained the support of all 
local readers, including the strongest and the youngest, and which 
make full use of the CLS request service, are doing good work. 

The large ‘B’ libraries are commendable concerns. Two examples 
which come to mind are each serving farming districts of about 500 





Book service in the bush 
Building on right beside van houses library in remote timber camp 
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population. At one of them, in North Otago, it was in my day the 
Vicar, the policeman, the grocery manager, a plumber, the doctor 
and a teacher or two who managed affairs. At the other, in 
Canterbury, the library was in the hands of a farmer, the head 
teacher, the postmaster and a county workman. These are the 
people you have to bear in mind when you think about the small 
country library. They are the same people who give strength to the 
borrowing force in the city libraries, with the added qualification that 
for them reading is no self-centred pastime but a communal need 
which they feel and which they do their bit to fill. In these larger 
‘B’ libraries librarianship in the technical sense begins to be seen. 
Stock is processed, issue records are kept, book buying is done 
thoughtfully, display work is attempted, premises are kept in good 
repair, and the library goes some way towards being the community 
centre, focal point for adult education. They get 200 or so books 
from the County Library Service, and anything else they want they 
know how to ask for. As public libraries doing a job in the 
community the best of the large ‘B’ libraries are more successful than 
some of the free libraries in town districts and small boroughs. 


THERE'S PLENTY Wronc WITH THEM 

This defence of the ‘B’ libraries is not made in reckless disregard 
of their faults and limitations. Some of them cast their light only 
a short way into the surrounding gloom. They are not powerful, 
far-reaching things. Too many of them are burdened with truck 
loads of dead stock. Some remain the victims of the misguided attitude 
which says: Why buy locally? Go to town! There is little if any 
co-operation among them. Some are scarcely public libraries at ail, 
rather a cheap way of getting books for oneself, family and friends. 
Many are regarded by the rugged masculine types as being for 
women and children only. Lots and lots are neglected, untidy and 
unkempt. By and large the standard of reading achieved by their 
members, although much better than it used to be, is not good 
enough. 

But the important fact is that these libraries exist and continue 
to function. One reason why this is important is that the habit 
of reading is not without rivals in the country. In any New Zealand 
village or farming district you can observe daily the arrival of the 
itinerant well-doers, persons anxious to bring to the supposed victims 
of remote residence the joy and gladness of one damn thing after 
another. Commercial travellers, physical welfare officers, visiting 
lecturers, herd testers, radio salesmen, adult education tutors and a 
host of others all bring their wares and their incontestable points of 
view. The countryman and his wife are hardworking people, and it 
is a tribute to their patience and tolerance that none of these 
busybodies is poisoned at the pub or ambushed at the AA sign. It 
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is in this well-meaning procession that the CLS field librarian must 
take his place. In the circumstances there can be doubts about his 
right to dwell upon the shortcomings of the local library. 
THE LEVEL OF READING 

It takes an effort to start a ‘B’ library, and it means work to keep 
one going. With so many claims on their time and energies, people 
in the country have to be pretty serious about books before they 
organise a library. It follows, therefore, that whatever the level 
of reading in the ‘B’ libraries it represents a demand which must be 
treated with respect. It follows also that the number of informed and 
discriminating readers in these libraries is surprisingly high in 
proportion to the total number of borrowers. It would be both 
tatuous and fallacious to assume that something in the nature of an 
urban drift in grey matter is slowly lowering the level of reading 
and related activities in the farming districts. If this drift really 
exists, it is no greater in volume or deeper in effect than the 
compensatory outward flow of teachers, parsons, postmasters, nurses 
and college-trained farmers. The rural population served by the “B’ 
libraries is a heterogeneous group. It has more than enough variety 
of interest and variation in standard to be able to shake the life out 
of any sizeable collection of books. If there is anything peculiar 
about the rural reader, it is something which makes him a better 
target for library service than most other people. Whether through 
knowledge or earthy instinct, the countryman is not easily convinced. 
His natural resistance to the advances of book writers is a good and 


Two thousand feet above sea level 
Library, left, and pub, right, are among few amenities in coal-mining village 
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healthy thing. On the sceptical mind of the farmer librarianship can 
have what may be ultimately its best results. The country life is an 
integrated thing. In more ways than one it puts re: iding in its place. 


Tuey Have A PLACE 

The existing 700 ‘B’ libraries are the pioneer fringe of organized 
library service in New Zealand. It seems clear that as population 
grows some of them will merge into larger units, but no matter how 
long we wait all the villages are not going to become boroughs nor 
are all the open districts going to become populous areas. Sooner 
or later someone will have to tackle the problem of bringing county, 
borough, village and farmhouse under the same roof as far as library 
service is concerned. Whoever it is should remember that the 
uneven ‘B’ libraries were among the first to take the field and that 
they will be among the last to leave it. Intelligent regional planning 
will recognize their value and ensure their co-operation. Planning 
of another kind will centralize the heart out of them and drown itself 
in a flood of consolidation. 


STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


I 


A. G. W. DUNNINGHAM 


Tue New Zealand Library Association set up a Standards Committee 
some time ago which produced a report in 1938. It was a statement 
of overseas standards and it invited recommendations for New Zealand 
standards. I don’t think we can have New Zealand standards until a 
great deal of work has been done and a great deal of work has been 
done by Mr O'Neill and Mr O'Reilly and by Miss Tompkins. I think 
we must be grateful to Miss Tompkins for having set up this research 
organisation, and I hope we will go ahead in 1951 and set up another 
Standards and Research Committee of the New Zealand Library 
Association to go on working on this kind of problem. Since 1938, 


Papers read at the NZLA Conference, Palmerston North, May 1951. Mr 
Dunningham is Chief Librarian, Dunedin Public Library, and Mr Perry 
is City Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. An address given by Mr 
T. B. O’Neill in the same session was based on his ‘ Standards for Public 
Libraries,’ published in New Zealand Libraries 14 : 33-42 Mr ’51. 
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when we compiled this first report, most of us have had one eye on 
overseas standards. One of the standards that has been worrying us 
for four or five years is the standard of area of service, and Mr O'Neill 
did not deal with that in his article, so I think I should try. I will try 
to do that, and to discuss something about the problems of quantity 
as against quality and then to say that I think we should avoid too 
great a preoccupation with statistics of results, but should do a lot of 
work on problems of supply, demand and distribution. 


DEMAND AND DUPLICATION 


To begin with the difference between value and quantity. I think 
it is clear that what libraries do is intended to be something which is 
of value, and obviously you cannot measure value. There are no 
discrete units of goodness. Ultimately we cannot know the results 
and we cannot measure the value of what a library does ; and no one 
could have made this point more conscientiously than Mr O'Neill has 
already done today. But what do libraries do? They try to meet 
demand, and if you cannot measure value you at least can and do 
measure demand. And so in demand we have got something which 
is solid. We have also got something which can be measured. How 
do we meet demand ? We add two copies of a book and find that the 
book is not recurring on the shelves, and then we add a third copy, 
and go on until we find a copy is recurring on the shelves. 

One library I heard of recently found that it took twenty copies 
of titles of Jane Austen to keep one copy of each recurring on the 
shelves. I think the job of the library is to meet demand for books 
which are known to be good — for the best books first and then for as 
many of the rest as there is money for. The one sin for which I think 
professional librarians should not be forgiven is failure to meet demand 
tor books which are known to be good. It is easy to see whether 
demand is being met by watching the shelves to see if the book is 
recurring there. Duplication is done empirically. 

That is all very well for books for which two or three copies are 
needed. But what about the books for which only one copy is needed ? 
It cannot go out much more than once a fortnight and therefore you 
have no way of knowing what the demand is. You must watch the 
rate of issue. If it is issuing at a rate of over 15 borrowings per year 
then you have a measure and can say you probably ought to have 
another copy. These are techniques by which demand can be 
measured, and in using them we establish standards of practice which 
are not artificial but based on actual needs. 

If we are scrupulous in meeting demand we can say that not we, 
but the public, will establish New Zealand standards of practice based 
on local needs and demand. But if you are pursuing some arbitrary 
statistical aim then I think rather bad things might happen, and 
Mr O'Neill would, I think, agree with me that we do not want a cult 
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of statistics for the sake of statistics. The library that added twenty 
copies of Jane Austen titles might find that in subsequent years 
replacement might require only five copies of each title to keep them 
recurring on the shelves. Statistically you could say that there is a 
decline in the demand for Jane Austen, but really it would mean that 
you had done the job, had satisfied demand at the time and thereby 
had reduced continuing demand. You make up for under-supply or 
for sins of omission in the past, and after that the demand is decreased. 
Similarly, in a small town, if you had met the demand for books on 
thododendrons and if everyone interested read the books you brought 
in, it would be wrong to say that subsequently there was a serious 
decline in the demand for books on rhododendrons — as though this 
were in some way a disaster. So I would urge that we should be 
most sceptical about statistics of results and should concentrate rather 
on problems of demand and supply. 

I think in education generally the stress on statistical results is no 
longer as great as it was. After all, we don’t know the results. 
I remember in Standard IV the whole class reciting in unison, 
‘ Auckland, on the Waitemata Harbour, is the capital of the Auckland 
Province and is noted for its ducks, sheep, cows . . .’ We were 
supposed to learn all the towns of New Zealand that way. It was to 
fill us up with facts which at the end of the year I suppose we could 
still recall, and the teacher, who was probably a certified teacher, was 
able to get by the inspector who gave the statistical grading at the 
end of the year. This kind of thing is disappearing in education, 
and we are getting round to the idea that we cannot be educated but 
can only educate ourselves. I suppose it is a commonplace, but it 
did not occur to me until Mr Alley mentioned it to me some years ago. 
The student must do the job. The teacher cannot do the job, he can 
only assess what the student can take and see that he gets it. But this 
job of assessing individual needs can never be very well done because 
there are never enough teachers. So education becomes in this sense 
a supply service in which teaching is always inadequate. And teaching 
will remain inadequate until our already high standard of general 
education is higher, so that the standard of education communicated 
in the home is sufficient to relieve the burden on the school. In the 
meantime the only supply service which can be done well is the 
supply of materials of education, including the supply ~of books. 

I don’t think it a coincidence that Americans have used precisely 
the same device, that in American education there is the assumption 
that teaching alone cannot do the job, and so you have extremely good 
primary school libraries, secondary school libraries of the kind I saw 
sixteen years ago (in comparison with which ours still seem ludicrous), 
good university libraries and libraries at their best — the American 
public library. It is possible later that teaching may be able more 
adequately to do the job when you have a higher general level of 
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education, but in the meantime the American example seems to show 
the way ; theirs is after all a colonial civilization like our own. We 
should consider the techniques of an adequate supply of the materials 
of education. It is the one thing in education which can be done well 
and which therefore must be done well. What will matter then will 
be standards of supply and of distribution. 

Now to provide an adequate service you must balance supply with 
demand ; and what is not realized is how low in density, in mass, is 
the weight of demand for some books. In some population units, in 
a small ‘population for instance, you cannot measure it at all because 
the kind of balance you must use in assessing supply and demand is a 
balance in which the smallest counterpoise is one book. If in Dunedin 
City demand is just enough for the purchase of one copy of a book, 
then demand balances supply, in a population of 71,000. In Auckland 
perhaps one copy of a book is enough for a population of 100,000 — 
and the same will be so in Wellington and Christchurch. There is in 
this case a very low density of demand. What happens in Timaru ? 
We add one copy of a book in Dunedin where the balance is equal. 
In Timaru presumably you cut a book in three — but the counterpoise 
cannot be divided. If Timaru were to add the book it would be 
equivalent to adding three copies in terms of Dunedin (and Dunedin 
being a canny city, it would add two first and afterwards find out 
that three were needed). But what is the implication in a smaller 
population unit? When it comes to a very small population unit, 
and I take Mr O'Neill’s figure of 1,000, where Auckland can buy just 
one copy, if a population of 1,000 buys the book it is equivalent to 
buying 100 copies. It is very serious over-duplication. 

1 have in mind the township where my people live in North 
Auckland, with a population of about 500, and I always think when 
they buy a book that it is equivalent to Auckland’s buying 200 copies 
or Dunedin 150 copies. I know we never do that—it is quite 
unnecessary — and that the highest rates of duplication don’t usually 
amount to more than 2, 3, 4, and sometimes very occasionally from 
8 to 10 and very rarely indeed up to 24 for some very much wanted 
book. And there is a range of books for which Dunedin cannot 
provide sufficient demand. We weigh the demand, and, if it isn’t 
enough, we say no, and borrow it from the National Library Service 
in due course or through inter-library loan. There is a range of books 
which none of us should buy and which should be bought only by 
the National Library Service or by specialist libraries. 

There seem then to be for all of us two levels of stock. The level 
of stock for which there is adequate demand and the level for 
which there is inadequate demand ; and the level for which there is 
inadequate demand increases as the population unit gets smaller, 
until you reach a point where it is not desirable to buy more than 
one or two books a year. 
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Units OF SERVICE 

Is it established, then, that buying one copy of a book in a small 
public library is a very serious act and can amount to buying 200 
copies in Auckland? How do we get out of that? How can it be 
avoided? It seems to me that this is what is worrying English 
librarians and American librarians when they talk of units of service. 
It is how to avoid the wasteful over-duplication of stock which must 
occur in small units. McColvin has said 200,000 is the minimum 
population, the ALA, 25,000, and another American figure is 30,000. 
But there are here two different aims. McColvin attempts to cover 
the book output, to cover the purchase of all books of any importance. 
The book output is not so very great (in Britain it used to be about 
7,000 new titles of non-fiction per year), and you can cover the book 
output if you have a large enough population unit. That is, I think, 
partly what McColvin has in mind. But in New Zealand we have 
to pause and see that we have already guaranteed that standard. 
The Book Resources Committee guarantees that one copy of every 
book of any value in English will come into the country, so that point 
is coped with. So we can put that aside and decide the large unit 
does not matter because New Zealand is one unit. But there is the 
other problem that English and American libraries have been interested 
in, that of establishing some population unit which will give an 
optimum balance between duplication and range. You realize that, 
as the population unit gets wider, you can buy a wider range of books, 
in fact the whole range of good books if the population unit is large 
enough. As the population gets larger the range gets wider, but 
duplication gets less. In a larger unit you do not duplicate as well 
as you do in a library the size of Timaru. Places of this size must 
perforce duplicate well because by buying one copy of a book they 
buy the equivalent of five copies in Auckland, Wellington and Christ- 
church. You have to strike a balance between range of stock and 
duplication, and Americans think an optimum balance is established 
at 25,000 or 30,000. In New Zealand we won’t know until there 
have been investigations into what this second level of demand is, 
and what the optimum population unit is, because New Zealand is 
after all very sparsely populated. Distance from a library may matter 
more, and our units may have to be much smaller. 

But to come back to our unit of complete coverage : - McColvin 
suggested 200,000 as a minimum and we the entire population. The 
addition of one copy of a book to the National Library Service stock 
in New Zealand is not going to do much and may not meet any 
demand at all until it is seen, and, although it is a virtue that we 
should have it in case it should be wanted, it might pay to buy more 
copies and lodge them in areas based on the four university districts. 
Within these districts we could attempt to do what McColvin is trying 
to do; we might establish four units which would cover the book 
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output. The advantage is that everyone in the neighbouring districts 
can come in and stand some chance of seeing and using the book. 

It seems then that there may be three levels in New Zealand. 
There is the level of national ownership, the level at which we should 
have regions working in co-operation with the universities (perhaps 
four regions) and the level at which duplication and distribution will 
be best, and that level may be about 25,000. I don’t know what it is, 
but an enormous amount of work has been done by Mr O'Neill, Mr 
O'Reilly and Miss Tompkins, and it is possible that recommendations 
will emerge from this. Clearly, then, one of the standards we will 
need in the future will be a standard of unit of service ; there may 
have to be three standards, each at a different level. 

If we decide as a result of investigation that 20,000 or whatever 
it may be is the optimum population, then we will need co-operation 
between local bodies within the area to bring this about, and it seems 
to me that the time has come now to try and get local bodies to 
understand this fact — that they really cannot, in small units, effec- 
tively use books by buying them, but must pool their book funds in 
order to see that they are effectively used; and therefore there is a 
problem for the Local Authorities Section to try to get this kind of 
co-operation between local bodies, to get across this fact that there 
must be co-operative book-buying, and, as the Chairman of the Local 
Authorities Section said this morning, to work out the areas involved. 
And that is very important indeed, because you can see the chaos 
there would be if sporadic acts of co-operation grew haphazardly — 
there would then be vested interest in these combinations. And so it 
is desirable that we should among ourselves be unanimous about what 
is best before that kind of thing can be attempted ; that is a problem 
that is ahead of local bodies. 


OTHER STANDARDS FALL INTO PLACE 


If we could decide on a standard of unit, then it seems to me 
that other standards would then fit into it like parts of a jigsaw. For 
example the standard for buildings ; as Cr Barnes said this morning, 
it is possible that a bookmobile might be a better way. If you decide 
on a district of this size, then the local bodies involved might much 
prefer to take a bookmobile round the area once a month displaying 
books, rather than spend money on buildings. Local bodies in that 
area might decide so. And we should perhaps question whether there 
should be library buildings in populations of less than 2,000 unless 
they are in combination with some other organization such as a 
community centre. Any standard for buildings needs to be related 
to the standard of unit of service. 

Given a standard of mobile service within a unit the problem of 
library service to country schools would also fit in. We know that the 
range of children’s books which can be seen by children in small 
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country schools is very limited, just as the range of books which can 
be seen in small country libraries is very limited. In both cases the 
routines involved in exchanging larger collections put a limit to the 
extent to which distribution can be increased, because the teachers 
and the voluntary librarians just haven’t the time. But if a unit 
decided on mobile library service, then the schools service could be 
given at the same time and in the same way as the adult library 
service. 

Another standard which would fit into place would be a standard 
of librarianship. You would want the kind of librarian who is able 
to handle the supply service, who can manipulate the wide range of 
books available. You would want at least one person for each group 
of libraries rather than a lot of part time people paid a little here 
and there. 

If you could get the co-operation of these groups of local bodies 
there are other standards which would fit into this standard of area. 
The standard of cataloguing: it might be more important to have a 
standard catalogue for district and branch library use in adult service 
and a standard caatlogue for children’s service. It might make for 
considerable economy. 

I do not say that these things are immediately practical, but I 
think they are the sort of thing that could follow investigation of the 
problem of area and unit of service. It is a problem that a committee, 
if we set it up, ought to investigate. The Munn Barr Report® in 
1934 raised this problem of area. It has not seemed possible for a 
long time to tackle it, because the immediate problem was to lighten 
the burden of the small library in the country, and that massive job 
has now been done for some time by the National Library Service. 
Now the small libraries are at a point where they have sufficient 
strength to pause and consider whether their resources could not be 
strengthened by co-operation among themselves. If they are able to 
achieve this it is a development which I feel sure would have the 
support and encouragement of the National Library Service. 


STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
II , 


C. S. PERRY 


In at least one respect I think you will be disappointed in my 
contribution to this session, because I am not going to spend any time 
at all in analysing or commenting upon the rather full figures which 


° Munn, Ralph and Barr, John. New Zealand Libraries. Libraries 
Association of New Zealand, 1934. 
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Mr O'Neill has used to illustrate the suggestions and contentions in 
his article. I take the view that these figures may be accepted as the 
tentative suggestions of a librarian who was intimately associated with 
the work of the Tompkins survey, which we know to have been 
carried out on a systematic rather than an impressionistic basis. The 
figures therefore carry a certain weight in their own right. But they 
have been compiled in the light of statistical data which only Miss 
Tompkins, Mr O'Reilly and Mr O'Neill, so far as I know, have had 
any full opportunity of examining, and to try to discuss them in detail 
at this stage would be to put one’s neck out a long, long way. Detailed 
examination of the proposals by a committee of the Association after 
publication of the Report and in the light of the full statistical data 
ought nevertheless to be rewarding. 

Even at this stage it is possible to say that the figures are not only 
interesting but useful, as illustrating Mr O’Neill’s examination — may 
I say, his very thoughtful examination — of the need for standards, the 
difficulties of establishing standards, and the dangers in applying them. 
On those subjects I should like to make a few comments. 

First of all I would like to quote, as in some degree indicating 
the field, a statement from page 5 of the report of Dr Joeckel’s 
committee® : 

‘The essence of the many standards for public libraries contained in 
this study may be compressed into three basic elements, all of which 
are necessary in a planned program of library development : 

1. Complete public library coverage. 

2. Library service of adequate quantity and dynamic quality. 

3. Large units and co-operation in library service.’ 

With this we may compare the post-war proposals of the Council 
of the Library Association, London, at page 6°°: 

“10. We believe there are four conditions of paramount im- 

portance to the development of sound library service throughout 

the country ... 

(a) The provision of adequate services by suitable library 

authorities must be made compulsory, 

(b) There must be an appropriate department of the central 
government responsible for guiding, encouraging and co- 
ordinating the work of local library authorities and insisting 
upon their efficiency, 

(c) All local authorities must be rendered financially able to attain 
efficiency, 

(d) The composition and size of local government areas must be 
such that the best results are made possible.’ 

* American Library Association. Post-war standards for public libraries. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1943. 

°° Library Association, London. The public library service, its post-war 
reorganisation. . . . London, the Association, 1943. 
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These two statements, and particularly the differences between 
them, immediately raise some major questions, most of which have 
been considered, at one time or another, by this Association or its 
committees. In particular they raise one over-riding question which 
I do not intend to develop here but which is worth a note in passing, 
and that is this: how far ought matters which remain controversial 
and upon which general agreement of the members has not been 
obtained, be included in standards formulated by any association ? 

Recording that doubt, but leaving it for the meantime, we may 
proceed to ask why we need standards at all. The word standardization 
falls with a sinister sound on the ears of many people, with associations 
of regimentation, forced conformity, over-powerful bureaucracy and 
the over-zealous efficiency expert. We do not want to formulate 
standards with our eyes shut for the sake of selling out to any of these. 
We need to be clear why we need standards, if we do need them. 

Mr E. Sydney, reviewing the Joeckel Committee report for the 
Library Association Record, tells us* that ‘To attempt to fix standards 
without a clear understanding of the objects in view would be foolish 
and indeed impossible, therefore the Americans begin the main body 
of their study with a statement of objectives and a definition of 
“public library ”. Actually the one essential element in the definition 
is the stipulation that the use of the library shall be free to all 
residents of the community on equal terms . . . The basic objectives 
are judged to be (1) Education, (2) Information, (3) Aesthetic 
appreciation, (4) Research, (5) Recreation.’ Mr Sydney comments 
that the sequence is interesting. 

Well, without too many words I would suggest that some of the 
purposes for which we might with advantage formulate a system of 
standards — a system, not a series — might be : 

To make us perceive our objectives clearly enough to define 
them, 

To make us work towards a goal, in the knowledge that the 
goal has the approbation of others working towards sub- 
stantially the same ends. 

To make any deviation from the usual library course plain to 
us: if the goal we adopt is different from that of most public 
libraries, we should be able to understand the difference, see 
its implications, and justify our diversion. 

To furnish objective standards of comparison among libraries. 
To give us a sense of perspective in assessing the current 
effectiveness of a library service as an entity, which will furnish 
us with very much more reliable information than haphazard 
comparison of isolated elements, which is inclined to lead to 
fantastic conclusions. 


* Library Association Record, 46 : 22-4 F °44. 
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A sixth purpose might be the assessment of eligibility for State aid. 
I have, of course, no knowledge of how Government policy in this 
matter will develop in the future, but it seems reasonable to assume 
that State aid will never be administered haphazard, but that libraries 
that receive it will be required to demonstrate a certain standard 
of competence. For this reason I consider it important that the 
Association should formulate its own standards, as, if any body is to 
suggest standards, it seems to me preferable that a body composed as 
the Association is should suggest them both to the Government and to 
the individual library authorities, rather than that the State should 
formulate standards and require conformity to them. It is not that | 
contemplate dangers in practice, but it seems less desirable that the 
State should be in a position of suggesting policy to the authorities 
when the authorities have access to such an Association as this. 
Association standards, if adopted by member libraries, will tend to 
leave the individual authority free to adopt or not, and moreover 
Association policies, if used by the State as conditions for State aid, 
will appear and will in fact be less arbitrary if the libraries have 
themselves approved of them beforehand. 

At this point I should like to quote a sentence from Ridley and 
Simon’s most useful book Measuring Municipal Activities.° The 
authors say, ‘ The efficiency of administration is measured by the ratio 
of the effects actually obtained with the available resources to the 
maximum effects possible with the available resources,’ and in the 
chapter on libraries and the various means of mensuration of their 
activities even go into the question of the various score-card systems, 
which, if the cards are properly prepared, are not as stupid as they 
may sound. In another passage the authors suggest that the purpose 
of setting standards is to determine how efficient a library service is 
within its resources, but I think these statements should be considered 
against the background of the statement of Dr Joeckel’s committee 
at page 54: 

“Tax support of the public library should not be automatically 

earmarked. Library boards and library administrators should be 

required to justify library appropriations in terms of community 
needs and services to be rendered. Final authority to determine 
local public library revenues through tax rates or appropriations 
should be vested in the legislative body of the political unit served 
by the library.’ 
In other words, the library committee which is spending £5,000 
in a community which requires £10,000 does not discharge its 
responsibility simply because the £5,000 is carefully spent. 

Ridley and Simon point out also that appraisal of administration 
can take place only after the objectives of administration have been 
* Ridley, Clarence E. and Simon, Herbert A. Measuring municipal activities. 
Chicago, International City Managers’ Association, 1938. 
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defined in measurable and comparable terms, which on the face of it 
looks like an axiom, but is very far removed from current practice, 
where the ‘standard’ is often enough the previous year’s work or the 
work of the adjacent authority, and the comparison involves as a rule 
only one or two points ; certainly little consideration of the impact 
of one factor on another to form a resultant. 

The difficulties in the way of the formulation of standards are 
recognized in the report of Dr Joeckel’s committee and, summarized, 
are as follows : 

The range variation in objectives and types of service is 
considerable, 

Variations in the composition of the population of local units, 
such as differences in educational levels, in racial elements, in 
the proportions of adult and juvenile population, 

Variations in the tax-paying ability of different units, and 
Density of population. 

Ridley and Simon, writing as long ago as 1938, conclude that 
three phases of library performance seem adapted to measurement, at 
least in part: circulation, book stock and service. They deal with the 
approved and reasonably effective ways of measuring the first and 
second, and then say : 

‘Measurement of the third activity, service, is still in a highly 
experimental stage, but seems to offer the greatest promise of 
development in the near future, provided that library objectives 
can be formulated ; for of all the levels of measurement it comes 
closest to a determination of the actual results which the library 
is accomplishing.’ 

So we reach this point: I have added my quota of approval to 
the contention that standards are desirable as the only means we have 
of determining how effective a library service is: but standards mean 
nothing unless they are formulated in terms of objectives such as 
those enunciated by Dr Joeckel’s Committee. I would add that we 
need, of course, our own standards, not those of the Joeckel Committee 
or the Council of the Library Association, London, and that if we are 
to formulate objectives we have such sources to draw upon as Book 

Resources Committee policy, and many other conclusions arrived at by 
Association committees at various times, as well as overséas sources. 

Now I should like to endorse all Mr O’Neill’s remarks about the 
trickiness of standards, the hazards implicit in their implication, the 
dangers of a librarian bluffing himself and misleading his authority by 
applying a standard of which he does not fully understand the 
implications. An approved standard, wrongly applied, can be a stick 
of dynamite. It is very rarely possible to say of an isolated standard : 
‘An appropriate amount of expenditure is so much.’ More accurately 
we should nearly always have to say: ‘In such and such a type of 
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community, in certain circumstances, provided such and such factors 
are present in such and such proportions, a reasonable objective for 
1951 may be expressed as... 

That is why, I think, Mr O’Neill has adopted the very interesting 
method of test budgets, and I think it was probably appreciation of 
this difficulty that led Dr Joeckel’s committee to express its standards 
as far as possible in the form of very simple statements ; figures are 
used very sparingly in these statements, and when they do occur they 
are nearly always, if not always, qualified by a carefully-worded 
introductory phrase. The kind of safe standard, safe, I mean, to apply 
without any possibility of reaching a wrong conclusion, is one like 
this 

“The character and emphasis of public library bookstock should 

be influenced by the existence of other library collections in the 

community ” 


or this : 


“In the acquisition and preparation of books and other materials, 

the public library should co-operate fully with other libraries’. 

These are desiderata, and their implementation is incapable of full 
quantitative assessment. They stand as objectives, and the statement 
of an objective is valuable at any time. 

But there is the other kind of standard, the application of which 
can be extremely useful or quite misleading. A simple statement of 


the number of books which should be issued per member of staff 
employed in a library might lead to quite unfair and fantastic 
conclusions, though a statement of books which should be issued per 
member of staff employed solely on issues and returns might provide 
valuable information about the issue system. More libraries than one 
have suffered from erroneous conclusions drawn or implied from a 
relation established between the total amount spent on the library in 
a year and total issues, leaving entirely out of account reference work, 
extension activities and receipts : utterly stupid on the most cursory 
examination, but plausible enough in the heat of debate. Apart from 
anything else, some issues, usually the least valuable, come easily, 
while others, the result perhaps of an extensive publicity campaign 
followed by a full reference search, show up to less advantage. Mr 
A. W. McClellan has found a strong correlation between the issue of 
books per head of population and the population served per head of 
staff: in other words, the smaller the number of population served 
per assistant, the greater was the issue of books per head of population. 
He adds: ‘Such a relationship is reasonable, for obviously if we 
provide more staff to serve a given population, then we may expect 
expect a greater use of the service.’ ° 


* Library Association Record 52 : 182-6 Je ’50. 
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Dr Joeckel’s committee says, page 69, ‘The public library book 
collection should be conceived as a living and changing organism . . .” 
The same might be said of the whole public library service, that is, 
of the library itself. It is a living, complex thing, its various elements 
interdependent. Its condition cannot be judged by rule of thumb. 
Just as the physician, in assessing the condition of the human being, 
may start with the stethoscope and finish up with the electrocardio- 
scope or with a full psychiatric analysis, and dare not draw a final 
conclusion from the application of any single test because the impact 
of other factors may throw his conclusions astray, so the library 
evaluator must apply a complex of related standards to a complex 
organism. 

The point here is that it is highly skilled work, and before 
embarking on it we have to feel confident that we are already at the 
stage of having the necessary skill. One dare not cry “ measles’ when 
the patient’s temperature goes up if a doctor, looking further, might 
diagnose plague. 

Not only is the application of standards a skilled and tricky job : 
the formulation of those standards beforehand is even more delicate. 
To keep alongside our medical man, you cannot formulate standards 
of diagnosis based on an objective picture of blooming health if you 
are expert only in a part of the field. You must be able to command 
particular knowledge, of course, but you must have a real sense of 
perspective as well. Moreover, standards useful to-day may be 
actively dangerous to-morrow, as where an out of date salary scale 
is quoted to keep a salary down; such things have happened, and 
more than once. 

This Association has made various attempts to formulate standards. 
Some I believe to have been particularly well conceived ; if others 
have contained debatable material, that after all need not be so 
serious, for we are not much good if we cannot learn from our 
mistakes. The book coverage ideals of the Book Resources Committee, 
including its historical antecedent, Interloan, are standards, and 
everyone here knows they are among the most valuable we have. The 
standards for small library buildings are valuable, though perhaps on 
some points debatable. I do not think they depart very far from 
Mr O’Neill’s standard of standards : ‘Standards should make explicit 
those things on which there is general agreement ’. There is, of course, 
still the danger that they may go out of date without being revised, 
and it is or ought to be the care of the Association to keep them up 
to date. The report of the Association’s Salaries Committee of 1946 
included the Joeckel Committee’s personnel standards. 

A point which I think emerges from all this is that wherever we 
have had experience of standards we have done better where we have 
been cautious, and especially we have done better where we have 
used statements and kept the use of figures to a safe minimum. 
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Statements in simple form are controvertible or incontrovertible : 
figures can be effectively examined only by those with some specialized 
knowledge, and in the economic state of the world to-day money 
figures tend to be out of date as soon as they are published. I would 
almost advocate that standards involving figures should be published 
with some such heading as ‘Standard for 1951 or until revoked 
earlier : this standard must not be taken as representing Association 
objectives for any subsequent year unless specifically adopted again.’ 

To return for a moment to Mr McClellan’s very useful paper : he 
points out that we tend to measure statistically anything which looks 
promising, without really knowing what ought to be measured. “In 
recent years this misuse of the statistical method has made fashionable 
the claim that it is of no use at ali — at the very time when the social 
sciences are proving the method so valuable in investigating the nature 
of human behaviour and social institutions.’ 

If our standards are to be of use, then I think it is up to us when 
publishing them to state clearly what they are intended to be, for the 
word ‘standard’ can be taken to mean any one of several things. 
We should say plainly whether a standard is published as an optimum 
requirement, an immediate objective, or a norm of current good 
practice. If it is either the first or the second it will probably have 
less persuasive effect than if it is the third. Let me illustrate. Suppose 
the Association says with Mr O'Neill that approximately 50% of staff 
in a public library serving a population of 15,000 to 50,000 people 
ought to have some professional qualifications, and promulgates this 
as a standard. An employing committee would immediately and 
rightly ask, ‘Is this a pipe-dream of the New Zealand Library 
Association, or is it in fact what the better libraries do?’ If the 
librarian had to reply that of all the public libraries in New Zealand 
in this group only a very small percentage did in fact employ 50% of 
staff with professional qualifications, or anything like that figure, then 
he might find he had quoted the standard to no purpose. If, on the 
other hand, he were able to say ‘In 70% of the libraries in this 
group this standard has already been achieved or surpassed, but the 
Association’s optimum standard is well in advance of that, and is such 
and such — then, I think, he would have an argument. 

In other words, while we fall short in so many respects, we really 
require two standards of measurement ; one, a goal which it may take 
us some time to achieve, and which we keep in mind as our own 
objective ; the other, a good average of current and immediately 
possible practice, which we publish and try at once to implement. 
I do think a full code of such possible standards, reviewed and revised 
at appropriate intervals, would provide any library authority with the 
means for an annual stocktaking based simply on conformity, and 
would moreover clarify immediate objectives for estimates purposes. 
Moreover, there is no reason whatever why it should not be related 
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to the desirable optimum as currently seen, i.e., to the long-term goal, 
provided the one thing does not masquerade as the other, and it is 
quite clear what any published standard really is. As Mr O'Neill 
points out, “A standard that may require someone to explain it is of 
doubtful value.’ 

As some guide in methods of stating standards the methods 
adopted by the Joeckel committee may be listed : 

General qualitative terms 

Simple and easily obtained statistical methods 
Satisfactory minima of library service 

In terms of proportions and ratios 

In terms of specific items of service, 

with this comment: ‘Description of the same measure in different 

ways should tend to minimize undue emphasis on the per capita 
standards, which have been most commonly used in the public library 
field.’ 

With these considerations in mind I should like to conclude by 
moving as preliminary steps: ‘That it be a recommendation to the 
Council that a Standards Research Committee be set up to formulate 
a statement of the objectives of New Zealand public library work, in 
terms of units of service, buildings, stock, librarianship, buildings, etc., 
and that it be a further recommendation that when this committee 
has reported the Council proceed to entrust appropriate standing and 
other committees with the formulation, in terms of the objectives, of 
draft standards to be considered in the first instance by the Council.’ 


Ae Ppr 


ADULT EDUCATION AND 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


REPORT OF THE NZLA STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE 


1. THE services a public library should offer to the whole community 
through both individuals and groups will inevitably bring the library 
into some connection with the services given by adult education. 
2. This service of libraries can be given in four ways : 
(a) To individuals. 
(b) To independent groups, i.e. groups which do not require 
outside help, or can get it for themselves. 


This report has been worked out by the Standards Committee as a form of 
reference to Branches, and is published to provide a basis for discussion in 
Branches prior to the next conference. 
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(c) To assisted groups, i.e. groups which occasionally require 
outside assistance in talks, courses, etc., from people with 
special qualifications. 

(d) To directed groups, i.e. groups depending on outside 
people with special qualifications, e.g. craft, drama, 
lecture groups, etc. 

The library as an institution can aim at being of use to a large 
proportion of the community ; satisfactory library service must achieve 
this. 

3. The most important service of a library is that of making books 
available to individuals; for this service to be of good quality the 
library must provide guidance and assistance to individuals in the use 
of books as well as the more specific reference and information 
services. This should be the function of the whole staff rather than 
a particular person; though when this assistance requires special 
qualifications the library should be able to draw not only on the 
qualified people who may be on its own staff, but on the best outside 
sources available. 

For this service to be satisfactory there should be good relations 
between borrowers and those members of the library’s staff with 
whom they are in contact. Borrowers must have confidence in the 
willingness and competence of the library staff to assist them, or to 
direct them to where they can get assistance. 


4. The library is the only organization with a service to offer most 
independent groups, e.g. professional groups and special interest 
groups such as Plunket, chess clubs and sports clubs. For this reason, 
and because the members of such groups often make little use of the 
library, it is worth special effort to bring their books on the subject 
to their notice. 

The library staff can have special knowledge of few of these 
subjects, but a trained librarian should be competent to select books, 
etc., in which the group will have a special interest, and to draw 
attention to them, either by displays in the library or by taking them 
to group meetings. 

5. The service of libraries to assisted and directed groups is a 
different type of problem. The essence of the difficulty is that two 
organizations, i.e. the adult education organization and the library, 
give service to the same groups, and their services are to a certain 
extent interdependent. 

A library gives service to a wider range of the community, but 
to the above groups adult education provides a wider range of service. 
In many adult education activities (drama, public speaking, special 
schools, etc.) little in the way of library materials is required, and in 
other cases (such as CAS, travelling displays) they arrange the supply 
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of services. But a wide range of adult education activities (talks, 
courses) can only be successful if they are accompanied or followed 
by suitable reading. 

Where these activities overlap there is a problem of co-operation. 
These adult education services require that library materials should 
be available wherever the services are given. But in fact they are 
often not readily available, as library service is often inadequate, and 
in many rural areas non-existent. 


6. This situation must be viewed against the background of the 
functions of both organizations. The aims of public libraries and adult 
education in New Zealand are similar in that the achievements of both 
must show themselves in the lives of individuals in communities. As a 
consequence of this common basis in the life of the community, both 
organizations must depend on being accepted as a necessary element 
of community life ; they must become part of the community. It is 
difficult to see how this common purpose can be achieved unless the 
local organization is treated as the basic unit, and not as an outpost 
of a central government activity. It is desirable that local authorities 
should be encouraged to undertake responsibilities (and authority) in 
the adult education as well as the library fields. The support of the 
local authority is often difficult to gain, ‘but it is the only real guide 
to the support the community is willing to give these activities, and 
consequently the only real guide to their success. 

7. The NZLA has tackled the problem of the inadequacy of 
library service along these lines. It is a basic principle of its policy 
that it is undesirable to attempt to improve the situation by aiming to 
provide library service on a national basis with central government 
finance. It has recognized that library service must be provided 
locally for the local community if it is to have a secure basis in 
community life. While there must be increasing support from the 
central government to the local authorities for library purposes (among 
others), it is the support which the library receives from the people 
it directly serves which is of ultimate importance. A complete 
coverage of adequate library service is only worth while achieving 
under these conditions ; in fact these are the only conditions under 
which it can be secured and maintained. 

8. The development of adequate library service depends primarily 
on the initiative of the local authority, which must be backed by the 
library providing services which justify its cost to the community. 
The support to the library will depend on the service given by the 
library. While a library must therefore aim at getting the best use 
from its resources, it cannot effectively develop its services except by 
local authority initiative ; publicity, etc., of services the library might, 
but in fact cannot, supply will only touch a minority, short of a 
systematic, well organized campaign for specific ends. Unless a small 
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group is particularly influential, it can have little effect in getting 
better financial support for the library — antagonism at the inadequacy 
of the library may be the only result. 

Further, a library can only spend money in buying books in 
relation to stable community interests if they are to get the use on 
which the library’s support depends. Finally, it is only by building 
up regional organizations that the problem of small units of service 
with an inadequate range of materials can be overcome. 

9. These facts determine the methods by which library develop- 
ment must take place. To this the existing adult education organiza- 
tion makes little contribution. First, the demand for books which is 
stimulated by a talk or course affects only a small group. Secondly, 
the demand created is frequently ephemeral, and would not in any 

case justify the purchase of the necessary books by the existing library 
units. Thirdly, there is little effort at making use of existing library 
materials. 

10. The first point is a consequence of the different types of 
organization, which cannot ultimately be satisfactory. A solution to 
this must still be along the lines suggested in the evidence submitted 
to the Consultative Committee on Adult Education by the NZLA in 
1945. 

A library is capable of being an adequate local institution through 
which local adult education activities in the library area can be 
directed. This does not mean that libraries should take over adult 
education work, but simply that (especially with the increasing 
specialization of adult education tutors) there is a need for locally 
supported organizations through which regional tutors could work. 
To provide the present adult education services through libraries 
should not involve any insuperable difficulties, with regional tutors and 
services (schools, etc.) responsible to the existing regional organiza- 
tions, libraries being responsible for the local organization through 
which tutors work, and for this receiving adult education support. 
Problems of the availability of materials, responsibility for it and 
techniques of use could then be worked out systematically. 

Alternatively, any real improvement must depend on regional 
library development independent of any effective adult education 
co-operation or support in achieving it. While this, once established, 
would solve some questions of availability, there would still be no 
satisfactory coordination. The supply of materials for adult education 
work would still depend on the staff and books the librarian 
(representing the local authority) can devote to adult education needs. 
And this would partly depend on adult education use of what the 
library actually does purchase, which means tutors working through 
the library. 

The problem of non-existent or inadequate library service remains, 
but for work with talks and courses adequate library service is 
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necessary as a preliminary. The problem is one of adequacy rather 
than coverage, as direct library service is available to the whole 
county population and to 90% of the urban population (and most of 
the other 10% are in boroughs like Ellerslie and Riccarton). This is a 
primary problem for both organizations. 


11. The use of existing library resources includes both local and 
NLS resources. Effective support to courses and talks which require 
reading should be organized to use the materials available in the most 
efficient fashion. They should as far as possible be based on what the 
library has or can obtain from the NLS (or regional) stock. When 
it is necessary to rely on the latter, as must always be the case to meet 
ephemeral demand, this also must be used efficiently ; i.e., courses 
on a particular subject should not be given in half a dozen places 
in a fortnight. For a collection to be used it must be in a library 
at least a month; therefore talks must be similarly spaced. Any 
organization can only purchase stock for normal demands. 

It is quite clear that under the present circumstances librarians 
should support adult education activities with the resources they have 
available ; but it is pointless to spend time assisting book-dependent 
activities when in fact the books are not available, and consequently 
the activities can only have limited value. 

The NLS is in the same position in its services to rural areas 
through B libraries. A more satisfactory service would have to be 
on a regional basis, but books can be available if B libraries are used 
(or started, if there is not one) and NLS stock used efficiently through 
them. 

12. An important adult education activity which only the library 
can undertake is the development of existing interests as shown by 
the books people read. Discussion about what we read is almost as 
important as the reading itself, and talks and discussions on what 
people have read for themselves would have an enormous advantage 
in encouragement to further reading, as well as the digestion of what 
is already read. Experiments along these lines, e.g. with recent 
controversial books such as Velikovsky’s Worlds in Collision or Eliot's 
The Cocktail Party, for people whom the library records show to have 
read these books, would be a good example of what can be done 
working through libraries. 

13. The difficulties of fruitful cooperation under existing con- 
ditions have been stated baldly. Within the capacity of their resources 
librarians should take all possible steps to assist adult education work 
compantible with their other responsibilities. But in many cases the 
limits of this assistance are quickly reached. Further developments 
must be through mutual assistance based on the recognition of 
purposes and methods of organization. 
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REVIEW 


INDEX TO PROGRESS 


A 16mm. documentary film which most should find interesting is 
Index to Progress, presented by the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(a Section of the Library Association, London). This is a Beechdale 
Educational Film directed and produced by Walter F. Broome, with 
a commentary written by E. Clough and a musical background by 
the Beckenham Orchestra. 

It opens with some still shots of English libraries old and new, and 
the small cost of the nation-wide service to ratepayers is stressed by 
the commentator. The ramifications of library work are shown with 
a theme which starts with the delivery of new books to a library and 
then takes the audience by easy stages through book selection, 
reference work, mobile library service and county library service. 
There is a good sequence on hospital library work which introduces 
some interesting gadgets, such as a device for turning the pages for 
handicapped readers. Other extension activities, factory library service, 
art galleries, library lecture halls, Braille books, and the use of the 
National Central Library, London, are all explored. Above all, the 
stress is on the library as a vital institution for propagating and 
retaining democracy and freedom. And in this respect service to 
children, the citizens of tomorrow, is seen as most important. 


The chief faults in the film seem to be the attempt to cram far too 
much into a film which runs for only twenty minutes, a touch of 
naivete in the presentation, and the rather irritating voice of one of 
the commentators. 

Index to Progress is available from the National Film Library, 
Wellington, and was purchased on the suggestion of the NZLA 
Audio-Visual Committee. 


B. G. Hoop 





BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


Montciair, New Jersey, Sons of the American Revolution have 
proposed a segregated section of the library for leftist literature 
(dubbed by local critics a “ subversive reading room ”).’— Publisher's 
Weekly. 

Presumably next to the separate section for negroes. 
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ELECTION OF COUNCIL 
Nominations Called 


NoMINATIONS for nine ordinary members of Council for the year 
1952-53 close at 5pm on Wednesday, 23rd January, 1952. Nomination 
forms and copies of the rules may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 16th OCTOBER, 1951 


Present: C. S. Perry (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, 
N. Bateson, M. S. Fleming, H. G. Miller, W. S. Wauchop, the Secretary 
and the Hon. Editor. 


Assistant Librarian in the Alexander Turnbull Library: The Secretary 
reported that, in reply to an enquiry from the Association, the Secretary 
of the Public Service Commission had written on 5th October stating that 
it had not yet been possible to secure the services of an Assistant Librarian 
for the Turnbull Library. The position was not being readvertised 
meanwhile, but it was probable that this course would be taken at a later 
date, when, as with the previous advertisement, a notice would be included 
that preference would be given to holders of the Diploma of the Library 
School. 

Lloyd’s Register: A letter dated 21st September, 1951, was received 
from the Secretary of the Library Association stating that the price of 
Lloyd’s Register had been taken up with Lloyd’s some ago, without success, 
but that the question of making a further approach would be discussed by 
his Council again at its next meeting. 

1949 Census of Libraries: The Secretary had written to the Govern- 
ment Statistician asking whether anything could be done to expedite the 
publication of the results of the 1949 Census of Libraries. Two letters 
had been received in reply, stating that everything possible was being done 
to expedite the matter and that it was hoped that the publication would be 
available before the Association’s 1952 conference. It was agreed that no 
further action could be taken. 

South African Library Association: The Secretary reported that the 
Hon. Secretary of the South African Library Association had written, 
setting out a programme for the 1951 conference of his Association and 
sending the greetings of his Council to the NZLA. A letter conveying the 
best wishes of the NZLA had been sent to the conference. The report 
was received and the Secretary’s action approved. 

International Federation of Library Associations: The Secretary 
reported the receipt of two copies of the ‘ Actes du Comite international 
des bibliotheques . . . 15-18 septembre 1950’ and drew the attention of 
members to the article on New Zealand libraries, ‘Survey to Survey: 
1934-1950’, by Mr C. W. Collins, reprinted from ‘New Zealand 
Libraries’ *, which was printed on pages 130-136. 


° Without acknowledgement.— Ed. 
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United Nations Publications: The Secretary read a letter dated 4th 
September from the Second Secretary, New Zealand Delegation to the 
United Nations, acknowledging the Association’s request for select book 
lists of United Nations publications for public libraries of various sizes 
stating that the United Nations library did not possess any book lists of 
that type, and recommending for consideration the monthly publication 
‘United Nations Documents Index’.. Although the committee agreed that 
the index suggested was not satisfactory as a book selection aid for small 
libraries, it was felt that a further approach would probably not be any 
more successful. It was therefore decided to receive the letter and forward 
the information to the Wellington Branch. 


Inquiry for Information about Children’s Libraries: Mr Alley stated 
that a Christchurch inquirer had asked for information about children’s 
library service in New Zealand which could be used in a campaign to have 
the local children’s library improved. It was resolved that the information 
requested be made available to Mr R. N. O'Reilly, not directly to the 
inquirer, with the understanding that the material, which had _ been 
collected for use in the Tompkins report, was not to be published. 

Library Rate: The Secretary reported the receipt of a letter dated 
27th September stating that the executive of the Municipal Association had 
decided to refer the question of increasing the library rate maximum to the 
next conference of the Association, which would be held in Rotorua, 
commencing on 3rd March, 1952. It was resolved: (1) that the letter be 
received ; (2) that the Local Authorities Section be informed that the 
matter is to be raised at the Municipal Association conference and will 
require prosecution then; and (3) that the matter be placed on the order 
paper for the first meeting of the new Council, on 29th February. 

1952 Conference: A letter, dated 11th October, from the convener of 
the Conference Programme Committee was read and the recommendations 
considered. (1) It was resolved that arrangements be made for a conference 
photograph to be taken at 9am on the Wednesday morning, before th: 
official opening. (2) It was agreed that Messrs Sage and Horn be asked to 
act as Press Secretaries to cover the conference. (3) It was decided to 
refer to the sub-committee set up to arrange the sessions on the Tompkins 
report a suggestion that a bibliography be prepared and published in ‘ New 
Zealand Libraries’ concerning the matters to be discussed about the 
Tompkins report. (4) It was agreed that the draft conference programme 
submitted by the committee be approved, subject to changes in the times 
of the Professional Section meeting and the session to be addressed by 
Mr Donnelly. (5) It was resolved that the report of the Programme 
Committee be received and the convener thanked. (6) At the request of 
the Secretary of the University and Research Section, it was decided to 
change the time of the Council meeting and to hold it at 10am on Tuesday 
morning. 

Audio-Visual Committee : A letter dated 4th October from the convener 
of the Audio-Visual Committee was received. (1) It was resolved that an 
approach be made to the Minister of Education for the regular publication 
of the catalogue of the National Film Library. (2) It was resolved that 
the National Film Library be asked if the catalogue of film strips recently 
prepared could be widely distributed to public libraries. (3) It was agreed 
that the question of the feasibility of decentralization of the National Film 
Library being carried out through the existing agencies of the National 
Library Service be referred to the Council for consideration at the same 
time as the report from the Standards Research Committee. 


NZLA Banking Account: It was formally resolved ‘ That the transfer 
on Ist October, 1951, of our current and other accounts, fixed deposits, 
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securities and safe custodies from The Union Bank of Australia Limited, 
our former Bankers, to Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited upon the 
merger of The Union Bank of Australia Limited and The Bank of 
4ustralasia Limited in Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited be 
approved and That the arrangements stated in the Circular Letter dated 
Ind October, 1951, from Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited be 
confirmed and That Geoffrey Thomas Alley of Wellington, Librarian, 
and Mary Smith Fleming of Wellington, Librarian, be and are hereby 
authorized to execute any documents which that Bank may request for 
the purpose of effecting such transfer and confirmation of arrangements.’ 

Index to New Zealand Periodicals: Mr Alley reported that a donation 
of £3 3s. towards the cost of publication had been made by Mr Bagnall 
because of the increase in cost caused by the inclusion of the Current 
National Bibliography. It was resolved that this committee place on record 
its appreciation of Mr Bagnall’s action and that the thanks of the committee 
be conveyed to him. 

Proceedings of 1951 Conference : The Secretary reported that Mr Sage 
had prepared a precis of the Conference Proceedings which could probably 
be printed in an eight-page booklet. Quotations for printing had been 
received from the Caxton Press. The following decisions were made: (1) 
That the advertising manager be authorized to arrange for the printing of 
advertisements on the cover of the Summary of Proceedings ; \2) That the 
Hon. Editor of ‘New Zealand Libraries’ be asked to ensure that the 
Minutes of the Annual Meeting are published before February: (3) That 
the quotation from the Caxton Press for printing 250 copies of the 
Summary of Proceedings be accepted ; (4) That the selling price be fixed 
at 1s. 6d. per copy. 

Guide to New Zealand Reference Material: It was decided to accede 
to a request for Aslib for a copy of ‘Guide to New Zealand Reference 
Material’ for review in the Journal of Documentation. 

Remits for 1952 Conference : Four remits from the Wellington Branch 
were approved for inclusion on the order paper for the conference. 








A NEW ANGLE 


‘Natura landscapes of the United States, by J. Francis Macbride. 
47p. Chicago Natural History Museum, 30c. Describes the more 
striking plants and trees that can be seen from an automobile.’— 
ALA Booklist, 1st July 1951, p.389. 


They think of everything. 
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AUSTEN, Jane, 


A. 
BALCHIN, Nigel, 

through a wood. 
10s. 6d. &B°e?, 
BEYLE, Marie Henri (pseud of Sten- 


A& 
CHATTERTON, Ruth, 


LISTER, R. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 


Standard 

Promising 

Popular — fair standard 
Popular 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY 
ARMSTRONG, 
1882-. A. 


Martin Denisthorpe, 
° Selected stories. Cape, 
1951. 10s. 6d. ‘Stories for every 
occasion in every style . .. The 
level, as one would expect, is 
remarkably high; a few of the 
stories are even models of their 
kind, yet none of them makes any 
aoing impression.’— J. Richardson, 
N 21-7-51. e, 
1775-1817. A. Volume 
the third. Oxford, 1951. 8s. 6d. 
A small volume of Jane Austen’s 
earliest writing (for the specialist). 
Contents: Evelyn; and Catherine 
from the notebooks of Juvenilia 
published as Love and Friendship, 
1922, and Volume the first, 1933. 


1908-. A. A way 
Collins, 1951. 


dahl) 1783-1842. A. Lucien Leu- 
wen, book 2: The telegraph; tr. 
from the French by Louise Varese. 
Lehmann, 1951. 9s. 6d. A® 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
TITLE GRADINGS AND 
wholly free 


mainly free 
equally free an 


Highest level : 
Second level : 
Third level : 
rental 
Fourth level : 
Fifth level: no 
recommendation 
Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 
May cause offence 


mainly rental 
particular 


ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


JONES, Jack, 1864-. A. The river out 
of Eden. Hamilton, 1951. 15s 
“It is good humoured and it is just, 
but it is too big . . . Mr Jones has 
done what he set out to do—“t 
introduce my people of South 
Wales to the world ”’— and he has 
made them very lovable people.’- 
TLS 6-7-51. A&B®® 

KING, Francis, 1923-. A. The dividing 
stream. Longmans, 1951. 12s. 64 
*“Set in post war Florence: dips 
into the casual currents of life 
among an Anglo-American family 
and their friends.’"—D. Paul, Lis. 
tener. A&b?®. 

SARTRE, Jean- Paul, 1905-. A. The 
chips are down ; tr. from the 
French by Louise Varese. Rider, 
1951. 8s. 6d. ‘A symbolic fan- 
tasy of love and political terror; 
a film treatment = can be read 

a novel.’ A®® 

STEINBECK. John. ” A&B. Burning 
bright; a play in story form 
Heinemann, 1951. 7s. 6d. A&B* 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES 
BY OTHER AUTHORS 


BENNETT, Kem. The wink. Hart-Davis, 


1951. 10s. 6d. ‘A very deft piece 
of sophisticated comedy about the 
effects of a wink delivered by a 
very minor Saint named Philbert in 
a French Roman Catholic church 
at an Anglican Priest and an 
American globe trotting searcher 
— oft ral truths..— TLS 4-5-51. 


1893-. Home- 
ward borne. Australasian pub. co.. 
1951. 12s. 6d. Trials and joys of 
7 American woman who adopts a 
ar orphan from Europe. a&B®*. 
The oyster and the tor- 
do. Cape, 1951. 10s. 6d. Fanny 
ludgeon, one time circus acrobat 
and now owner of an oyster fishery 
is brought to the verge of ruin . 
a torpedo factory whose products 
rear up and down Oyster Creek. 
A&B??, 


MOORE, John Cecil, 1907-. Dance and 
the skylark. Collins, 1951. 9s 6d 
Another English rural comedy by 
the aa of Portrait of Elmbur 

& 


O’NEILL, Joseph. vee from the north 
Cape, 1951 [1934]. 10s. 6d. A 
contemporary Irishman finds himse!t 
thrown back into eleventh century 
Ireland. Harmondsworth Award 
best Irish novel, 1935. Aé&b®. 

PATERSON, Neil, 1915-. And Delilah 
Hodder, 1951. 10s. 6d. ‘ Most of 
the nine stories . . . are pieces of 
literary confectionary mixed expertly 
by a craftsman.’— TLS 7-8-5] 
A&B®. 

PAUL, Phyllis. Heinemann 

s. A young woman devotes 
her life to the care of her fiance 
following his complete mental 
breakdown. ‘ The breakdown gathers 

a certain distinction from the fact 


Constancy. 
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that Miss Paul’s intentions towards 
the novel are both serious and 
honourable.’— TLS 4-5-51. A&b®. 

nwa Guido, 1907-. Confessions 
of a novice. W. Kimbler, 1951. 
10s. 6d. A&b®. 

POWER, Crawford. The encounter. 
Eyre, 1951. 12s. 6d. ‘Mi Power 
is a Catholic novelist in the Euro- 
pean tradition and The Encounter 
is a most interesting and impressive 
novel.’"— NSN 18-8-51. A&b®. 

SHONE, Patric. The house in the valley. 
Cape, 1951. 10s. 6d. A young 
boy, a child of a misalliance, is 
reclaimed by his Irish relatives, old 
and set in their ways. A first novel, 
shrewd and humorous. A&b®. 

SHU She-Yu, 1897-. Heavensent. Dent, 
1951. 10s. 6d. ‘A quiet good 
natured book about a representative 


handful of people among those 
lively millions."— Manchester Guar- 
dian 5-7-51. A&b®. 

STINETORF, Louis A. White 
doctor. Shakespeare head, 
10s. 6d. A novel of medical mis- 
sionary work (based on fact) in the 
Belgian Congo. A&B?®. 

STUART, Jeb, 1922-. The objector. 
Lehmann, 1951. 10s. 6d. ‘Jeb 
Stuart condemns not only war but 
the status imposed on men by the 
armies they have to be formed into 
before war can be waged. He 
makes his points very well.’— Man- 
chester Guardian 5-7-51. A&b®. 

WILSHIRE, Lewis. Spring song. Dent, 
1951. 10s. 6d. A lively humorous 
story of family relationships in an 
English provincial city. A&B** 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD TITLES 
BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS) 


CRONIN, 
A&B. 


CALDWELL, Janet Taylor, 1900-. A. 
The beautiful is vanished. Collins, 
1951. 12s. Gd. a&B°? 

CANNING, Victor. B. Vonciton bird. 
Hodder, 1951. 10s. 6d. ‘ This will 
be a good year if it sees a more 
ony thriller..— TLS 17-8-51. 
a 


Archibald Joseph, 1896-. 
e Spanish gardener. Whit- 
combe, 1951. 9s. 6d. a&B®*?*, 
NORWAY, Nevil Shute (Nevil Shute, 
psued) 1899-. B. Round the bend. 
Heinemann, 1951. 12s. 6d. a&B®**. 
WODEHOUSE, Pelham Grenville, 
1881-. A&B. The old reliable. 
Jenkins, 1951. 9s. 6d. a&B°? 


4. COLLECTED AUTHORS 


MURDOCK, Walter L. F., 1874-, and 
Drake-Brockman, Henrietta F. Y., 
eds. Australian short stories. Oxford, 


1951. 5s. World Classics series. 
A®, 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


BATES, Herbert Ernest, 1905-. A. The 
woman who had imagination. Cape, 
1951 [1934]. 10s. 6d. Fourteen 
short stories. A®. 

BROW NE, Thomas Alexander (Rolf 
Boldre wood, pseud) 1826-1915. 
Robbery under arms; with a bio- 
graphical introduction by C. Bar- 
~ - ea Melbourne, Cassell, 1947. 

A® 


COL EVTE. Sidonie Gabrielle, 1873-. 
Sheri ; and The last of Cheri ; ; ~ 


from the French by R. Stenhouse. 
Secker, 1951. 10s. 6d. * The 
author at her best-known, if not, 
perhaps, at her best; though at 
least the early part of this story of 
a boy of 18 kept by a cocotte of 
50 is extraordinarily alive — and 
even movin’. —TLS 10-8-51. A®. 
a Christopher Darlington, 
A. The haunted bookshop. 

1951 [1920). 10s. 6d. 





BOOKS FOR POST PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 


The books listed are not necessarily new 
titles, but are recent accessions to School 
Library Service stock and may be bor- 
rowed from the nearest SLS depot. The 
Dewey classification number is the one 
used by the SLS. The prices are the 
English published price. While all the 


BATCHELOR, Denzil. Cc. B. Fry. 
Phoenix house, 1951. 4s. 6d. One 
series ‘Cricketing Lives’. 
titles in the series are 
Maurice Tate by John Arlott, 
*Plum ’ Warner by Laurence Mey- 
nell, Don Bradman by Philip Lind- 
say, A. C. Maclaren by Neville 
Cardus. Brief biographies of 60 
pages, each with four photos. (796. 
358 


358) 

*BUCHANAN, A. _ Film-making from 
script to screen. Phoenix house, 
1951. 8s. 6d. Facts about the 
producer, the director, use of 
camera and principles of cutting. 
Not too technical for the filmgoer 
and the amateur film-maker. Good 
illus. (791.4) 

BUSSELL, Jan. The puppets and I; 
an autobiographical account of the 
experience and travels of a Puppet 
Master. Faber, 1950. 18s. Enter- 
taining reading even for those who 
have no special interest in puppets. 
Information about traditional pup- 
- ts of other countries. Good illus.; 
or seniors. (92 BUS) 

*°CHILD, Edna. The art of swimming 
and diving. Thorsons, 1951. 9s. 6d. 
A — guide in conversational 
style. Author was High and Spring- 
board Diving champion at _ the 
Empire Games in NZ in 1950. 
Excellent diagrams and hotos ; 
teachers and pupils. 7.3) 

*CONDER, Neville. An x. a to 
modern architecture. Art and tech- 
nics, 1949. 10s. 6d. Clearly written 
‘miniature history of architecture 
in Europe and America in the last 
100 years. Well chosen photos. 


(72 

eENCLISH Schiols’ Swimming Associa- 
tion. Swimming. Naldrett pr., 1951. 
7s. 6d. Official coaching book of 
the ESSA for teachers and pupils. 
Excellent diagrams. (797.2) 

LEWIS, Joe. Square dancing; for new 
dancers and new callers. Angus, 
1951 [1950]. Detailed instructions, 
glossary of terms, photos and index. 


(793.34) 

*MATTHEWS, J. W. New Zealand 
trees. Reed, 1951. 12s. 6d. Popu- 
lar guide to identification of the 


LIST 6 


books listed would be useful in a school 
library, those marked with an asterisk 
are recommended for first purchase. 
Suggestions for future lists would be 
welcomed. For fiction titles the symbol 
S indicates forms 5 (upper) and 6; Jj, 
forms 3 and 4 (lower). 


principal species. Drawings from 
‘Forest Flora’ by Kirk, 1889. 
Glossary of botanic terms and 
index. (581.9931) 

*MOODY, Ralph. Little Britches : 
father and I were ranchers. P. 
Davies, 1951. 10s. 6d. Enter- 
taining reminiscences of two years 
of ranch life in Colorado, 1906-8, 
when the author x a small boy. 
Form 3 up. (917.3) 

NETTEL, Reginald. While the orches- 
tra assembles. Cape, 1949. 12s. 
An introduction to the constitution 
of a symphony orchestra and to the 
art of orchestration clearly written 
for concert goers and for the 
general reader. Good eens, line 
drawings and index. 85) 

®NEURATH, Marie. Rockets and jets. 
Parrish, 1951. 6s. Clear concise 
text. Technically accurate coloured 
diagrams that ‘ explain at a glance.’ 
Boys of 13 up. (629.133) 

°NEW ZEALAND. Department of Agri- 
culture. Farming 2 New Zealand. 
The Dept., 1950. . 6d. First of 
a series of books covering al all — 
of farming in NZ 
photos and index. * (630,99 9931) 

PRACTICAL home woodworking illus- 
trated. Odhams, 1951. 14s. 6d. 
Detailed working instructions, dia- 
grams and drawings; index. (684) 

*RAMA RAU, Santha. East of home. 
Gollancz, 1951. 16s. Absorbing 
account of travels through Japan, 
China, Indo-China, Siam and In- 
donesia in 1947-8 by the author of 
“Home to India’. Problems, life 
and customs of post-war Asia 
described by an Asiatic educated in 
the west. Highly recommended for 
senior girls. (915 

*ROBERTS, C. E. The young traveller 
in China. Phoenix house, 51. 
7s. 6d. Ninth in the ‘Young 
Traveller’ series. The People are 
more real and the incidents and 
adventures more convincing than in 
some of the books in is series. 
Good photos and index. Forms 3 
and 4. (915.1 

°SORENSEN, J. H. Wild life in og 
sub-antarctic. Whitcombe, 1951 
12s. 6d. Author spent five years 
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IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


ESTERQUEST, Ralph T. New 
tions in book crew Revue 
documentation 18 : 30 °51. 

be condensed 


the subject, but the emphasis 
ROSSI en a 
the’ London Public .  On- 


children. 
WEZLMAN, Frederick. RACMIL; an 


a in library cooperation. 
1: 215-8 °51. 


of the tele- inter 
tele-type library 





—LIBRARIANS 


IT IS OUR JOB TO SUPPLY 
THE BOOKS YOU WANT 

AND WE HAVE THE MEANS 
TO DO JUST THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY — 


1 The largest and most comprebensive book stocks 
in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, which keeps 
in close touch with all publishing: ‘bouses 


Branches in Sydney, Melbourne and Perth to 
procure all Australian publications 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors fo or publishers such as Sampson Low 
and Odbam’s Press 


We are Sales Agents for His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office and UNESCO 


Our staff of expert booksellers are iy 
to give yo ficient service the be 
their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


Vdembeh Som Lt 


CHRISTCHURCH. AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 
TIMARU DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL LOWER HUTT 


THE CAXTON PRESS 





